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Summary or News 


BY J. H. DILLINGHAM. 

Norge.—It is occasion of amusement to youthful 
readers of Xenophon, (for whom the following moral 
exhortation was at first intended), that the above 
words of our fert occur so often in the narrative of 
the Marchinz”"upward (Ana‘as:s) of Cyrus, and also 
in that of the Re reat (Aatebasis, marching down) 
of the 10,000. Let the expression be understood 
by the vernacular reader as equivalent to ‘‘ Thence 
he proceeds,”’ (literally, thence he drives forth, 7. e. 
marches forward). 


It is interesting to find Tyndall proving 
“heat a mode of motion.” Leaving it, how- 
ever, to philosophers to interrogate nature as 
to how far her other agents are modes of 
motion, so groping their way back towards 
a recognition of the Life, “in whom all things 
consist,’—we may reflect profitably within 
the range of common experience, that we see 
nothing without movement and vicissitude, 
nothing the same from cne moment to another. 
Accordingly, we know not what is not hurry- 
ing on to something—whether systems of 
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| worlds, or the ultimate atoms of matter, in 


their several orbits of motion. Great and 
marvellous is the activity of the universe in 
that all-pervading life of the Omnipresent 
Father. Things are going on; we recognize 


‘the indications, but know not the whence nor 


the whither. We reverently trust in the 
great moving and guiding Spirit, that they 
are going on a good errand. There is no 
mission/ess man or thing. From the Divine 
purpose we issue,-—are there many returning 
void ? 

Pass not lightly over the frequent wrt» 
sear of the Anabasis. It speaks of every 
pilgrim’s progress. In it we behold a 
man setting forth from his Maker’s purpose ; 
enteuthen exelaunei—he drives from that start- 
ing point,—what is he driving at? Every 
station in his progress, every experience, 
every moment of time,—ente uthen exelaunei. 
Marching along, ne endures hardness like a 
good soldier of the Cross. Beset with tempta- 
tions, enteuthen erelaunei; immersed in afflic- 
tion, he comes out of it. From step to step 
ie passes on, from each step having gone “ up 
ligher” in a glorious Anabasis, from night 
to night pitching his moving tent “a day’s 
march nearer home.” 

The enteuthens of life!—the henceforwards 
of our pilgrimage! Numberless as the mo- 
ments, they make up life itself. We cannot 
forbid them, they are as inexorable as time. 
On we must, hither or thither, in a progres 
sion never ceasing till time stops. 

Marching along, and powerless to halt, 
finding every thither to be forthwith a thenee, 
we are sure to meet the question of rightly 
ordering our steps. Since it is inevitable that 
a man must, the very next moment, leave 
the precise state in which he is, this part 
of his progress—the enteuthen —admits no 
question or adjustment on his part. But 


**The awful voice 

That left no choice,”’ 
has “sent forth its stern command” no farther, 
It has left a choice, a very free choice, of the 
direction of the next step. All courses lie 
open to us. We can choose or refuse this or 
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that, whether the cenaiemetts progress or the | 
coward’s retreat, whether anabasis or kata- 
basis, whether a zigzag or a straight and nar-, 
row way, whether the random road of~our 
own fancies, or the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. “ But thine eyes shall see thy teachers : 
and thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, 

saying, This is the way, walk ye in it, when 
ye turn to the right hand, and when ye turn 
to the left.’ 

It was once remarked that no one ever 
passed another on the street and remained 
the same man afterwards. From one moment 
to another we receive influences, whether from 
& passing man, or any of a thousand other 
passing things, which make us not the same 
persons at the time of lifting a foot and of 
setting it down again. The question is, has 
the change been one for the better? The life 
that now is, lasts only this instant out; the 
same men that we were a moment ago, no 
longer exist. Have we risen “ from our dead 
selves to higher things?” Is it to a resurrec- 
tion of life, or to a resurrection of damuation, 
that “I die daily?” 

The success of existence is, as the word suc- 
cess implies, progress. Our selection of the 
right direction whither,—a direction which is 
necessarily a matter, not of common discovery 
but of reve/a’ion—and then our pressing for- 
ward in that direction from the point where 
we just now find ourselves, lays claim te hope 
of what we are to be, far better than to re- 
pining for what we were. Progress towards a 
future consummation of blessing, depends 
much on setting the face forward and keep- | 
ing the eye aimed sure. The past has nothing | 
to do with present duty, except as matter of in- 
effaceable history,—except as having brought 
the pilgrim to his present point of departure | 
for the celestial attainment. 

While our faces are set forward to the 
highest good,—not looking back for fear of a 
halting in that progress which is our vitality, 
and of getting the stagnation and deadness of 
“a pillar of salt,’—much more good is con- | 
tinually added to our store than our aim took | 
into account. For the very endeavors afte r| 
higher good, increase our capacities of enjoy- | 
ing it. The soul cannot progress towards its | 
goal, without at every onward step becoming a 
greater soul, with larger capacities for hap- 
piness. “ Creacit eundo.” It learns to re- 
joice in difficulties, for they, baffled, become 


tributary to the strength of the conquering | 


soul; while with face to the front it follows 
its leader, the Captain of its salvation, him- 
self likewise, as Son of Man, made perfect 
through sufferings; and through whom—the 
strong Son of God—* strengthening me, | can 
do all things.” 

It seems impossible to go through a piece 
of difficulty without, as it were, having partly 


ene it sini Try it over again and see. 
It is, perhaps, three-fourths as hard to do as 
it was before. Then the other quarter was 
mastered along with the first performance. 
Whence comes the facility of the second 
step? ‘Evtate asi —it comes out of its 
predecessor. The boy-step was father to the 
man-step. So the world over; it is impossible 
simply to do a given thing. A good deal 
besides is done along with it. Most impor- 
tant of all, the power of performance is in- 
creased. One might improve (there is room 
for it) on Mohammed’s doctrine, and say, not 
irreverently, “ There is one God, and diffi- 
culty is an apostle of God.” For it is sent 
of Him, it is ordained for a mission, it preaches 
at least Patience, with all her perfect work ; 
and, moreover, glad tidings. For there are 
seen no blessings so beneficent as those which 
increase the whole life, and capacity, and 
bliss of “ him that cometh.” 

Towards the end of the last Harvard Tri- 
ennial Catalogue, there is repeated among 
the “Addenda et Corrigenda” the name of 


lone who has died, but whose death has not 
i . . . 
been indicated by a star attached to his name; 


and the error is amended by the words “ sit 
atelliyer,” “let him bear a star.” In our pro- 
gress from this moment’s station to the object 
of the highest aim, may we so levy contribu- 
tions on difficulties, as to retain the watch- 
word “ Excelsior,” while we go, by virtue of 
higher help surely attendant, “ from strength 
‘to strength and from glor y to glory.” So 
that when, through our Cc apts ain, who “ could 
not be holden of death,” we have triumphed 
lover the last enemy, and mounted in our 
whole upward course of life “per ardua ad 
astra,”’* to each crown of glory the award may 
be given, “ s/t stelliger !’ 

‘* Lowliness is young ambition’s ladds 

Whereto the climber-upward turns his te Ice ; 

But when he once attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorniug the base degrees, 

By which he did ascend.”’ 

‘iainsiteadiiaalie 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE TOUR OF THE 8ST. LAWRENCE, 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS. 


Our voyage on the lake was delightful. 
The day was warm and balmy, and a brisk 
wind was blowing. As we ran out from the 
spacious harbor, and cleared the natura! 
breakwater by which it is sheltered,—a low 
sand reef which runs parallel with the coast 
for several miles,—the heavy swell of the 
waters caught our noble vessel, and she 
rocked and swayed to the surging billows. 
The passengers soon began to give testimony 


* Climbing by our mountains of difficulty, to the 
stars. 











the 





to their full appreci: ation of the fact, “a un- | 


mistakable tokens of seasickneas. The day, 
however, passed pleasantly to many of us. To- 
wards evening the wind subsided. The sun 
sunk to the northwestern horizon behind a 
veil, that flashed and glowed with the rosy 
hues of evening, and the moon, near her full, 
rose in the opposite scale of heaven, pouring 
a flood of silvery light over the restless 
waters, that danced and glittered around our 
vessel as we glided rapidly over their troubled 
bosom. How diiferent the condition of this 
lake from what it was a hundred years ago! 
Then it rolled its swelling billows to a wild 
and savage shore, and sung its stirring music 
to the waste and howling wilderness; when 
its peaceful bosom was unruffled save by the 
In fian’ 3 Tight canoe or the occasional plunge 
of an amphibious animal, as it sported in na- 
tive wantonness ; when the wild deer stooped 
to drink of its crystal wave; when the Indian 
sounded his warlike whoop, and the answer- 
ing echoes rang along its shores. 

As the morning dawned, we found our- 
selyes approaching the eastern end of the 
lake. During the previous day we had a 
perfect water horizon to the south; not a 


trace of land could be discerned by the keen- | 
est vision,‘and the eye ranged over a waste of 


waters, as illimitable to human appreciation, 
as though we werein mid-ocean. The north- 
ern shore was constantly in sight, now rising 
in swelling ridges into a high, bluff coast line, 

tinged with the green of field and forest, now 
sinking in low verdant meadows, fringing the 
water's edge with long grassy slopes, and now, 
apparently but a bank of clouds sleeping on 
the dist int horizon, it ” in dim obscurity, 
like the exhalations of summer evening 
when ie air has hale ‘te moisture from 
the meadows, and veils the distant mountain 
from our view. But now the southern shore 
was looming above the horizon, as though 
the vapors of the night had condensed into a 
solid bank, and hemmed us in between two 
cloudy barriers. 


As the morning advanced and the sun ap-| 


proached the horizon, the clouds kindled into 
fiery splendor, the water, now lulled to rest, 
glowed with the brilliant reflection, and the 
shores on either hand trending away to the 
east began to approach each other, and told 
that the spacious bed of Lake Ontario was 
rapidly narrowing to its outlet. Here and 
there an island lifted m4 its crown of verdure 
above the glassy waters, throwing ove r them 
its lengthened shadow, as the rays of the sun 
fell aslant across the beautiful landscape. 
Far in the east the city of Kingston sat on 
the rocky shore, flanked by a battlement of 
hills whose forests, checkered with alternate 
light and shade, hung like a gorgeous tapes- 
try inwrought with figures of curious design, as 
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as a ieitenead to this enchanting picture. 
As we neared the wharf, we had a fine view of 
the town ascending the sloping bank of the 


lake, her streets thronged with the pressure of 


business, and her squares crowded with the 
votaries of pleasure, reposing from the hurry 
and turmoil of life. 

Touching at the landing for a few minutes 
only, till passengers and merchandize were 
exchanged, we again swung out from the 
shore, and running close under the lee of a 
large island, that sits like a sentinel at the 


opening of the river, we glided quietly out of 


the lake and were floating on the bosom of 
the St. Lawrence. Here we found ourselves 
at once in the midst of that wonderful archi- 
pelago called the Thousand Islands. Their 


number varies with every varying stage of 


the water, though it probably exceeds a 
thousand. Every rise or fall, either conceals 
or discovers numerous little islets. They 
vary in size, from a single isolated rock, or a 
mere tuft of grass, to beautiful little varden 
plots embowered in a canopy of green, or 
farm-like tracts of land with dwellings and 
improvements upon them; while one, called 
Long Island, is above thirty miles in length. 

l have called it an Are hipelago, because it 
partakes of the character of an inland sea, 
the river being so wide and so studded with 
islands that an inexperienced pilot would be 
thoroughly bewild ered in the maze. It i 
wilderness of islands, a labyrinth of quiet 
channels; here a little nook of water creeping 
in between two beds of thickest ve oo 
whose overhanging branches almost meet 
above the still canal; there, a broad expanse 
of river calmly sleeping in the sunlight, seems 
fringed with a rugged border of projecting 
headlands, and dotted at intervals with little 
gems of richest green; and again a sedgy flat 
which is but just overflowed, and covered 
with the reedy stems of river-grass, and the 
thick shafts of rush and water-lilies, throws 
up @ miniature forest above the bosom of the 
tranquil stream. 

Our course lay amid a constant succession 
of delightful scenes; now shooting along a 
narrow channel with the shrabbery brushing 
our guards, now flying past a rugged rock 
islet, covered with a lace-work of moss, and 
here and there a tuft of grass, which lay al- 
most within reach on the one hand, while on 
the other the water was sprinkled with fra 
ments of emerald green. Sometimes we g 
ed into a shady cove, where the waters slept 
in inky blackness beneath the somber shade 
of lofty islands crowned with luxuriant ver- 
dure ;—sometimes we bore away in a dire 
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line, and our wake lay stretched behind us 
lik ale rib} ” 4] al . vater 
like a silver ribbon on the pale green water, 
and again we wound our way through chan- 
nels which none but a master pilot could pur- 
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sue, running dleoetio.s upon an sdenl aie 
till we seemed in peril of striking, then, whirl- 
ing away as lightly asa skiff, we darted off 
on another direction. Our vessel seemed_to 
pick her way among these beautiful islands, 
as though the vital fluid which circulated 


through her iron arteries, had been indeed a 
spirit of intellige nce to guide her on her way. 

It is one of those few scenes that call forth 
all the pent-up feelings of the sensitive heart, 
in which we long for the power of expression 
ne 


2 
“a 
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that 
which the bosom is surcharged. Gliding 
amid these lovely islets, we feel that intense 
communion with nature which is awakened 
only by her choicest scenes, or when the mind 
is in that mood which predisposes it to look 
abroad on field and forest, on sparkling lake 
or starry heavens, as on familiar frie nds. The 
calm guiet of the hour fully harmonizes with 
the emotions awakened in the heart, and we 
feel, while reposing in this enchanting grove 


of islands, that we are but treading an apart- | 


ment of our Heavenly Father’s mansion. 
Happy he who dwells amid these scenes of 
quiet and seclusion, apart from the noise and 
bustle of the ever restless, ever selfish world; 
his companionship the warbling birds, his 
treasures the flowers that bloom around him; 
gems of richer luster and more perfect beauty 
than the most elaborate productions of the 
pencil, or the artist’s most inimitable skill. 
For many miles the river thickly 
sprinkled with these emerald isles. It then 
collects itself in one broad channel, sweeping 
onward to seek the open sea. The banks are 
generally low and sparsely wooded, hence 
there is little variety save what the river itself 
assumes. Here and there it expands in a 


is 


spacious basin, and becomes a beautiful lake | 


stretching away for miles on either hand, the 


shores seeming to dip almost to the horizon. | 
Such is the lake of St. Francis, whose broad | 


expanse, almost rectangular in form, gives no 


indication to him who floats upon its bosom, 
that any outlet can be found. Such is the 
lake of St. Joseph, embosomed in a battle- 
ment of hills. 

The river is generally from one to two} 
miles wide, and the current mostly very gen- | 
tle. Occasionally, however, the channel con- 
tracts, and the waters, finding their course 
impeded, become agitated and begin 


rage and roar with un- 
rn e 
Then again they flow on 


row opening, and 3 
ne violence. 


a broad open channel till they approach a | 


steeper gr ade in the river bed, when the cur- 
ent suddenly increases, they break into tu- 
multuous agitation, they tumble among the 
rocks, and drive furious ly along their rough- | 
ened pathway. 
These rapids are, next to the Thousand 
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ll utter forth the inexpressible with | 


to 
heave and swell, then pour through the nar- | 
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Is slands, the distingatbhing trait of the St. 
|Lawrence. They are ona ‘seule of grandeur 
and magnificence of which I had no concep- 
‘tion. Imagine a river a mile and a half 
wide, rushing down a sloping bank at a grade 
of perhaps fifty feet to the mile, its pathway 
strewn with rocks, which however are com- 
| pletely covered, and thrown into such wild 
‘commotion that its raging billows resemble 
the ocean swelling with a heavy wind, and 
| you will have somt idea of the Long Sault.* 

We reached this splendid rapid about three 
o'clock in the afternoon. A heavy shower 
broke on us just before we entered the shoot, 
and the tranquil water was dimpled with in- 
numerable wavelets. It passed away, and 
the sun broke out with delightful splendor. 
The rapids were in full view, the surging 
waves swelling and foaming, and crowned 
with caps of feathery spray, which sparkled 
and flashed in the dazzling sunlight. It 
seemed to threaten certain destruction if we 
ran into that troubled pool. Onward we 
swept smoothly and swiftly ;—our boat was 
caught in thesuck ;—for an instant it seemed 
to dart from beneath our feet, giving us the 
sensation of sliding down hill, then her bows 
struck the waves raised by the meeting of the 
conflicting currents; she dashed wildly into 
the turmoil of waters, heaving and swelling 
as wave shouted unto wave in their impas- 
sioned tumult. Before us stretched the rapids 
with little variation. Forward we flew like 
a bird on the wing, the pilot controlling us as 
easily and surely as a skiff on a tr: anquil lake. 
however, the exe iting chase was ended; 
so swift a motion carried us adown the rapids, 
and set us once more on the calm and placid 
river. 

Several other similar rapids, but on a 
smaller scale, we passed in the course of the 
day, and about dusk we arrived at the head 
of the Lachine rapids, ten miles above Mon- 
treal. We were a little behind the usual 
‘time, and too late to run the rapids that 
night. These are the most dangerous rapids 
on the river. <A tribe of Indians, living in 
| the village of Lachine, possess the exclusive 
knowledge of the channel, and will on no ac- 
/count initiate a white man into the myste ry 
lof the art of piloting a boat from there to 
|Montreal. Here we lay by till morning 
Many of the passengers were sent down to 
Montreal by the cars, while others preferred 
|remaining on board to enjoy the excitement 
\of the wonderful run in the morning. 

As soon as the dawn began to flush the 
| eastern sky, all was astir on board our vessel; 
l the chimneys began to pour forth dense 
| masses of smoke, and the engineer was busy 

cleaning and arranging the ma ‘hinery, on 
whose perfect working depended our safe fety 


Soon, 


es 


* Pronounced Soo. 
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for the next hour. 
were dispersed, allowing a clear view of the 
surrounding headlands, we ran vut from the 
shore, and were soon floating once more on 
the broad bosom of the river. A swarthy 
face was now seen at the wheel, watching 
with restless eye and anxious look the ever- 
changing perspective of the shore. I took 
my stand on the extreme bow of the boat, to 
make the most of the coming excitement. 
The water was smooth and tranquil, and the 
current gradually increased in rapidity. The 
shores were tame and uninteresting, sparsely 
wooded, and leisurely rising into ¢ onside rable 
hills as they fell back from the water’s edge. 

Before us the river swept on in its rapid 
career, and all were intently watching for the 
first glimy se of the rapids. Suddenly the 
gleam of white ¢ aps was caught in the dis- 
tance, and we knew that we were rapidly 
nearing the dangerous pass. The entire 
breadth of the stream was whitened with 
foam, and not a track could be discerned by 
the inexperienced eye, which seemed to 
promise a passage. But now we were rush- 
ing forward with fearful veloci ity, the hurry- 
ing waters had caught us in their grasp, it 
ouly remained for our pilot to govern the 
boat in her headlong flight, and direct her 
into the narrow channel, through which alone 
we could make our escape; a deviation of a 
few feet W rule 1 « las h us on the rocks, in which 
case @ Watery grave awaited us. 

The sturdy Indian at the wheel, with as 
many gnen to assist him as could work to 
advantage, was most inte utly watching his 
landmarks, while an anxious e xpression could 
be seen in his countenance. On, on we flew, 
the waters every moment becoming more and 
more boisterous, and the rocks encroaching 
nearer and nearer on our course, while the 
tumultuous roaring of the waves drowned all 
the clangor of the machinery. Swiftly we 
approached the narrow channel, where the 
water shoots through, smoothed by its arrow- 
like speed ; the passage barely suffi ‘ient to let 
a good sized steamer through. We swung 
round a foaming rock-reef, and in another 
moment were heading for the narrow outlet: 
with the velocity of a bird we darted forward, 
and shot between the threatening rocks al- 
most within a stone’s throw of each; we 
plung ged down the steep slope of waters, and 
in another instant were rocking again on the 
turbulent waves. The crisis was past; the 
pilot resumed the easy dignity natural to his 
race, his countenance lost its anxious expres 
sion, the tension of his nerves was gone, and 
he was again engaged in free and easy con- 
verse with his comrades. ; 

1 was now at liberty to look ahead, and as 
I cast my eyes down the stream, behold, the 
great Victoria Tubular Bridge, the pride and 
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wate or a our ‘adore engineering skill, 
stood full before me, spanning the river with 
its giant “sweep of more than a mile and a 
quarter in length, and joining the opposite 
shores in its iron grasp. We swung round to 
the southern bank of the river, to avoid a 
line of sheals, then fetched a circle to the 
central span of the bridge, swept beneath its 
magnificent canopy, and rounded up to the 
wharf at Moutreal. 

Between this place and Quebec runs a 
daily line of steamers. They make no stop- 
pages, and run through, 180 miles, in 10 
hours. These boats have perhaps the finest 
machinery to be found on the American 
rivers. Their model would seem to be 
beyond improvement. Standing on the ex- 
treme bow, and looking down to the water 
through which we were plowing at the rate 

18 miles per hour, not the slightest swell 
could be discerned ; a little spray thrown up 
by the sharp edge of the keel as it is driven 
rapidly forward, was the only indication of 
our motion. 

The journey was most delightful in the cool 
of the evening, as the curtain of darkness 
slowly fell, and a lingering twilight softened 
by insensible gradations the transition from 
day to night, and gradually blotted the shores 
from our view, or dimly mingled their indefi- 
nite outlines as the evening vapors gathered 
around. When daylight again dawned, we 
were some thirty miles above Quebec. The 
shores, which last evening were low and sandy, 
were now quite abrupt, rising in high she lving 
banks, and cove red in places with vegetation 
down to the water’s edg 

(To be continued.) 
THE WORSHIP OF THE NEW COVENANT. 
BY CHARLES TYLOR. 


The worship of God is our highest duty 


and men have at all times been concerned to 
know how this duty may best be performed. 
In our age the tendency is to an increase of 
symbols and outward observances; and the 
ground of this movement is alleged to be, the 
desire of a nearer and more spiritual com- 
munion with God. Any other object indeed 
would be unworthy the disciples of Christ 
The words of our Lord to the woman at 
Jacob’s Well, “ God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth,” should be the watchword of every 
assembly of His followers, who meet for His 
worship. If it is otherwise, they are not His 
followers. 

An impartial search of the New Testament 

vill show us that many forms and practices 
to which we are accustomed and which we 
suppose to be derived from Scripture, have no 
foundation there. This we shall find to be 
especially true of those observances which are 
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ge eanily comprehended ies the name of 
ritus ilism, altho’ we may possibly also discover | 
that there are other church forms and usages, 
not regarded as ritualistic, which cannot be 
reduced to harmony with the teaching of 
Christ and his apostles. 

In the First Covenant there was a chosen 
nation and tribe, and a chosen family of that 
tribe consecrated to the priesthood, a holy 
city and a holy temple, with its altars and 
sacrilices, its holy vessels, oil, candlestick and 
incense, lavations, festivals and priestly gar- 
wents. 

By the New Covenant all this outward lit- 
urgy is fulfilled and finished, and is replaced 
by a higher and spiritual service. 

No one nation is any longer favored above 
therest. There is now neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, all are one in 
Christ Jesus. 

There is no longer any family of priests or 
any order of priesthood, for the priesthood is 
expressly declared to be transferred to Christ, 
made a High Priest fur ever after the order 
of Melchisedee ; and no mention is made i 
the New Testament of any other priest under 
the Gospel, except where all who are saved 
by Christ are designated as priests. And for 
uny man to assume to be a priest under the 
new covenant, except in this universal priest- 
hood, is to turn back to the outward and im- | 
pe rfect service of the Law, to encroach on 
the dignity and liberty of his brethren, and 
to rob Christ of His office and glory. 

Under the New Covenant no one city or 
place can be more holy than another. “ The 
hour cometh,” saith our Lord, “ when ye shall 
neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem 
worship the Father.” The New Jerusalem, the 
holy city of the New Covenant, is above, and 
is the mother of us all. 

So it is with the Temple. God dwells not 
in temples made with hands, not now even as 
He did in the Temple at Jerusalem. “ De- 
stroy this temple,” said our Lord to the Jews, 
“and in three days I will raise it up.” He 

spoke of the temple of his body. The Chureh 
is His body; the Church i is the temple of 
God. No hous se can any longer be made holy, 
no building can any longer be rightly alled 
the House of God. | 

All the sacrifices of the law were shadows | 
and types of Christ, who offered himself with- 
out spot to God, a sacrifice for the sins of the 
whole world. The doctrine of any other 
sacrifice under the New Covenant, or of ¢ 
continual re-performance of the one great 
sacrifice, is repugnant to the nature of the 
Gospel ; for by one offering He has perfected 
for ever those who are sanc “tified, No word is 
spoken in the New Covenant of any other 
sacrifice, except where believers are exhorted 
to present themselves an offering to God ac- 


‘and our burnt offering, but our peace 
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eueihl tere Jesus Christ. The erroneous 
dogma of a sacrifice in the eucharist derived 
its “strength from that of a priesthood under 
the Gospel; for what is a priest without a 
sacrifice? And as there is no sacrifice, so 
there can be no altar, except in the same 
figurative language borrowed from the Old 
Covenant. 

The worshippers under the Law partook of 
the Passover and of many of the sacrifices ; 
they were fed and nourished by what was 
offered. In like manner under the New 
Covenant, the believers derive all their spirit- 
ual nourishment from the one great sacrifice, 
from Christ, who is not only our sin-offering 
and 
meat-offering and our passover. “ Except,’ 
said he, “ ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. 
Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my b lood 
hath eternal life. It is the spirit that 
quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” 

The sacred vessels of the New Covenant 
are the believers themselves sanctified and 
made meet for the Master’s use; the oil of 
consecration is the anointing which the 
believers receive of Christ and need not that 
any man teachthem; the golden candlestick 
represents the church ; the incense the prayers 
of the saints. 

The “divers washings” of the First Taber- 
nacle were the type of the washing of regen- 
eration by which through the mercy of God 
we are saved. Christ loved the church and 
gave himself for it, that he might sanctify 
and cleanse it with the washing of water by 
the word. And as if to leave no room for 
doubt as tv what the washing (or baptism) of 
the New Covenaut is, the apostle Peter 
declares the baptism which now saves, to be, 
not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, 
but the answer of a good conscience toward 
God, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

There are no longer any sacred garments, 
but those which have been washed and made 
white by the blood of the Lamb. No festival 
days as observed in the Old Covenant are 
recognized in the New, but the reverse; for 
they were a shadow of things to come, but 
the body is of Christ. 


(To be continued.) 
ii seein, ™ 


ENDURING AFFLICTION. 

If God has sent thee a cross, take it up and 
follow Him. Use it wisely, lest it be un- 
profitable ; bear it patiently, lest it be intol- 
1jerable. Behold in it God’s anger against sin 
and His love toward thee, in punishing the 
one and chastening the other. If it be light, 
slight it not; if heavy, marmur not. Not to 
be sensible of a judgment is the symptom of 
a hardened heart; and to be dis pleased at 
His pleasure is the sign of a rebellious will.— 


| Quarles, 
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OVER THE LINE, 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Never was there a time when it would be 
more appropriate to carve on the very walls 
of the sane tuary, and for every C hristian to 
grave “on the palms of his hands” this 

oe 


divine admonition, se ye not conformed 
to this world.” “ Whosoever therefore will 


be a friend to the world, is the enemy of 
God.” 

No snare is so subtle, constant, and peril- 
ous to the follower of Clirist as conformity 
to the world. Nothing sooner saps his spir- 


ituality; nothing hinders a revival in the 
Church more effectually. Conformity im- 
plies resemblance. And when a professed 
Christian begins to look like a worldling, and 
live likea worl lling, how dwelleth the love 
of Christ in him? For there isa complete 
and irreconcileable antagonism between what 
the Bible calls the “ world” and the service 
of Christ. 

The chief end of a Christian’s life is to 
glorify God. Is this the chief end of life 
with the people of the world? Ask any one 
of them; and he will answer, no! I live to 
enjoy myself, in promoting my interests, in 
gratifyin; g my tastes, and in taking my com- 
fort. I want to get all I can, and to get the 
most out of it. He “looks only at those 
things which are seen and temporal.” God 
is ignored entirely ; the soul is ignored ; eter- 
nity is forgotten. The pleasures most relished 
are the pleasures of sin; for God is not in 
any one of them. The worldling commonly 
de lights most in what a consistent Christian 
finds to be forbidden fruit on forbidden 
ground. That forbidden fruit is poison to 
the Christian. 


which an unconverted heart can enjoy, such 
as the joys of home and of friendship, the 
love of letters or art, the sight of beauty, or 
the delight of relieving sorrow, all these the 
Christian can have and enjoy likewise. They 
are not sinful, and the child of God can 
yartake of them with a clear conscience. 
But just where a Bible-conscience _ tells 
him to sfop, the license of the world begins. 
The Bible draws a dividing line. Over 
that line, lies the path of seif-indulgence. 
Over that line, lies self- pamp ring, frivolity, 
slavery to fashion. Over that line, God is 
ignored, and often defied! Christ is wound- 
ed there and crucified afresh. Over that 
line the follower of Jesus has no business to 
go. It was over such a “stile” that Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim looked wistfully, for the path 
was soft and skirted with flowers, but when 
he stepped over, he soon found himself in 
the dungeons of Giant Despair. 

Over the line which separates pure piety 
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| from the welt the Chris tian, if he goes at 
‘all, must go as a participant in the pleas sure 
of the worl 1, or as a protestant against them. 
If he goes to partake, he offends Christ; if 
he goes to protest, he offends his ill-chosen 
associates. Christian! if ever you attend a 
convivial party, a ball-room assembly, a thea- 
tre, or a gaming company, do you go asa 
partaker i in the sport, or to make your prot- 
est against such amusements? if you go 
for the first object, you offend your Lord; 

for the second, you offend your aaa 
They do not want you there. We are quite 
sure that no bevy of merry-makers would be 
the happier over their cups, or their cards, 
or their cotillions, if all the Elders and Dea- 
cons of our Church were to come in sudden- 
ly among them. Brethren! the “world” 
don’t want you in their giddy and Godless 
pleasures, unless you are willing to go all 
lengths with them. And if you walk one 
mile with them over the line, they will 


“compel you to go with them twain.” If 


your conscience yiek Is the “coat,” they will 
soon rob you of “ your cloak also.” 

Vanity Fair would have welcomed Chris- 
tian ‘and Faithful to their jovial town, if the 
pilgrims had only been willing to doff their 
Puritan dress and “take a hand” with them 
in all their revelries. But because the godly 
men refused to be conformed to the fashions 
and follies of Vanity Fair, one of them was 
soon sent to the prison, and the other to the 
stake. 

Where does the dividing line run between 
true religion and the world? We answer 
that it runs just where God’s Word puts it; 
and a conscience which is enlightened by the 
Word and by prayer does nut ¢ ‘ommonly fail 


| to discover it. Where God is honored is the 
Bear in mind that every pure pleasure 


right side; where God is dishonored, or even 
ignored, is the wrong side. Where Christ 
would be likely to go if he were on earth, is 
the right side; but where a Christian would 
be ashamed to have his Master find him, 
there he ought never to find himself. Wher- 
ever a Christian can go, and conscientiously 
ask God’s blessing on what he is doing, there 
let that Christian go. He is not likely to 
wander over the line. And when a church- 
member can enter a play-house, or into a 
dancing-frolic, and honestly ask God’s bless- 
ing on the amusements and come away a 
better Christian for it, then let him go; but 
not before. When a Christian invokes the 
divine blessing on the bottle which he puts 
to his neighbor’s lips, he had better look 
sharply whether there is not a “serpent” and 
a “stinging adder” in his sparkling liquor. 
Without going into farther illustrations, we 
come to this fundamental principle, that what- 
ever of work or of recreation, a Christian en- 
gages in to promote the healih of his body or 


a 
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soul, and in which he can glorify Christ, lies | 
on the safe side of the dividing line. The 
moment he crosses it to become the “ friend 
of the world” he becomes “the enemy_of 
God,” : 

But should not every good man be a “ friend 
of the world?” Was not the Divine Jesus a 
friend of the world when He so loved it that 
He gave Himself for its redemption? Did 
not Paul love the world when he endured 
hardship, humiliations and martyrdom to 
lead sinners to the cross? Ah! yes—very 
true; but what the Redeemer and bis apostle 
were after was not sinners’ sins, but sinners’ 
souls. And they sought to save the world 
not by conformity to it, but by transfurming 
it to a higher and holier ideal of life. 

Nor is it by going over to the world that 
we can save the worldling. If we are to im- 
press the world, we must live above the world; 
if we would save sinners, we must, in the 
sume sense that Jesus was, be “ separate from 
sinners.” The moment we go over the line 
to “curry favor” with the votaries of sin, 
we never reach them; and only run the risk 
of ruining ourselves. Would to God that in 
trying to draw the world into conformity to 
Christ, we did not allow the world to drag us 
down into conformity with itself! 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTs.— The letter from 
our esteemed Friend A. L. Fox was accom- 
panied with documents of value and interest, 
for some extracts from which it is hoped to 


find room in afuturenumber. Many readers 


of the Review will be alive to the importance 


of the excavations and explorations at Jeru- 
salem, &ec., to which he alludes. The infor- 
mation to be derived relative to the archex- 
ology, manners and customs, topography, 
geology, botany, zoology and meteorviogy of 
Palestine, will be waited for with eager ex- 


pectancy. The Secretary of the “ Pales‘ine 


Expl-ration Fund,” writing upon the Geology 
of that country, says: 


** Of this we are in ignorance of almost every de- 
tail. The valley of the Jordan and basin of the 
Deal Sea is geologically one of the most remarkable 
on the earth’s surface. To use the words of Sir 
Roderick Murchison, ‘it is the key to the whole of 
the geology of the district.’ Its Biblical interest is 
equally great. To name but one point—the deci- 
sion of the question whether any volvanic chanzes 
have occurred round the margin of the lake within 
the historical period, may throw a new aspect over 
the whole narrative of the destruction of Sodom 


aud Gomorrah.’’ i 
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Acknowledgment is due to our kind 
Friend E. C. Miller, for her welcome letter 
from Nismes. The space given to the cor- 
respondence respecting our dear Friends E. 
and S. Jones, is more than warranted by the 
incidents of the narratives and the interest 
we must all feel in the countries visited : also by 
the fact that their many relatives and friends, 
both in their own and in other Yearly Meet- 
ings, depend upon the Review for information 
concerning them. 

To the author of “Old World Scenes” we are 
obliged for “The tour of the St. Lawrence,” 
which we think will gratify and interest 
readers of the Review on both sides the At- 
lantic; also for a paper which awaits its turn, 
in company with other valued contribu- 
tions, marked for insertion. It sometimes, 
unavoidably happens, however, that such, after 
waiting in the hands of the Printer, become 
finally crowded out: others are excluded 
with regret, whilst possessing considerable 
merit. ‘Two intelligent papers now lie on the 
table replete with suggestive queries, to 
answer which satisfactorily would require 
more space than this Journal could afford. 

To T. C—H. H.—and J. H. D. we are in- 
debted for acceptable papers. In an article 
by the last named contributor recently pub- 
lished, (see pages 257-40,) occurred some 
remarks, the pertinence of which was appre- 
ciated at the time, upon the general subject 
of “squandering the spiritual meanings of 
texts,” and “ ferreting out hidden meanings,” 
instead of waiting for “the soul’s occasion,” 
and the “Spirit’s opening.” The wisdom and 
the safety are very questionable, of giving to 
the public a merely spiritualized meaning of 
Scripture, when this may lead the mind away 
from the straightforward and actual intent of 
the text. Lest, in the perusal of a long essay, 
the remarks to which attention is now called 
may not have received the separate consider- 
ation they deserve, they are here reproduced. 

“1 would remark in general, considering it 
is the favorite habit of so many to squander 
the spiritual meanings of texts by drawing 
them forth before called out by the soul’s oc- 
casion,—that it’ may be doubted whether, 
ordinarily, any attempt to ferret out the hid- 
den, or spiritual, or symbolical meanings 
possibly underlying a narrative or statement 
of Scripture, is of profit. These may all 
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most safely be left to the revealing grace of| 
the very Spirit which moved the inspired pen- 
men, and filled the height and the depth of 
the Holy Writ with all the fulness of God 
which it contains. The outward wording of 
Scripture indeed calls for attentive, reverent 
study,—by knowledge of languages, history, | 
etc., to ascertain more correctly what the} 
genuine Scripture is outwardly; but that| 
“the anointing which teacheth all things” is 
alone adequate for the so-called “ spiritualiz- 
ing,” and “allegorizing,’ methods of inter- 
pretation, might perhaps be learned from the 
tendencies to mysticism, gnosticism, and vis- 
lonary speculation generally, which have 
sometimes been developed in the abuse of the 
spiritual doctrine of our religious Society. 

This spiritual view of a passage opportunely 
becomes edifying to me in the light of my in- 
dividual experience, and that view to my 
neighbor in the light of his, and a third view 
to another; and yet no one of them may be 
suitable to pre scribe to another, or to the 
public, unless opened for that purpose by the 
Spirit which ‘searcheth all things, yea, the 
deep things of God.’”’ 

oan ; 

rn > rn . 

Tue Moravian.—This respected contem- 
porary, in the spirit of fairness which was 
confidently expected, has copied the editorial 
of last week’s Review respecting an incomplete 
statement in relation to an article in The Friend. 
The Moravian says: 

‘* The statement we copied from a secular paper. 
We are not receiving The friend as an exchange, 
and in copying the paragraph, (which is going the 
rounds of the press,) we had of course no other 
purpose than to give an interesting item of infor- 
mation.”’ 

This is satisfactory. No mis-statement was 
intended, although the inaccuracy thus copied 
Was a very great one. Our Moraviar friends 
are, we believe, lovers of the peace-testimony, 
though we do not find that it is distinctly 
embodied in their rules so as to be binding 
on their members. In another respect we 
can fraternize with them. They have been 
the true and Christian friends of the Abori- 
gines of America. 

eae 

“Tae Empty Cars. A MeMmMortAt or Lirt- 
TLE GEORGIE, WITH WORDS OF CONSOLATION 
FOR BEREAVED PARENTS.” —This sadly pleas- | 
ing little volume, touching in pathos and fra- 
grant with resignation, is from the skilful pen 
and warm heart of Theodore L. Cuyler, the Edi- 
tor’s dear and faithful friend through many 
years. The book is one, not to be reviewed, but 


to be read, with tender emotion, aud with profit. | 
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The deep sympathy it awakens, may be faint- 
ly hinted at in the lines of a poet who long 
years ago sat with T. L. C. at our board in 
earnest discourse : 


**7 lean my heart unto thee,—sadly folding 
Thy hand in mine, 

With even the weakness of my soul, upholding 
The strength of thine.’ 


An intelligent friend, to whom we loaned 
the memoir, returned with it the lines which 
grace this week’s poetical department. 

— x 

OsiTuARtes.—It is necessary to renew the 
caution against extending these notices of be- 
loved departed friends. Ina large propor 
tion of cases the most simple and merely 
statistical record is best. Beyond this, nothing 
should be given except with a direct view to 
edification. The nature and the symptoms 
of disease are rarely of sufficient interest to 
warrant insertion. Remarks of a personal 
nature, and family references, are not desir- 
able for extended publication. R quests are 
made to insert without abridgment, when pas- 
sages occur identical, almost word for word, 
with hundreds of other obituaries, and when this 
repetition would be burthensome. Certain texts 


of 


‘Scripture, which might apply to every peace- 


ful death, are offered in so many instances 


that a rule has been adopted by which they 
are excluded. Most obituary notices mention 
the endurance of suffering “ with Christian 
patience and resignation.” The words are 
proper—and these are essential Christian 
traits,—but if attached to four-fifths of the 
notices inserted, they would seem mere words 
of course. The editor, whilst conscious of his 
fallibility, and sympathizing ever with the 
feelings of the bereaved, must still exercise 


his right to abridge. The insertion of one 


long obituary causes the postponement of 


many short ones. There are instances of 


proper extension, where every line is fraught 


with instruction. 


MEETING ON BEHALF OF THE INDIANS, 


The Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, are 
invited to attend a meeting at the Committee Room 
of Arch Street Meeting House, on Sixth day even- 
ing, Fourth wonth 16th, 1869, at half past 7 o’clock, 
to consider what their duty at this time is in regard 
to the Indians. 

Tuomas WisTAR, CHartes Evans, 
Joun M. Wuitatt, M. C. Cops, 
Joux B. Garretrr, Ricuarp Capsvry, and others. 

Phila., Fourth month, 1569. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


MARRIED. 

On the 3rd of Third month, 1869, at Friend’s | 
Meeting, on Twelfth street, Philadelphia, Manx | 
Barperston to Lyp1a E. Vay Biarcom, daughter of | 
Elijah Cole, late of Thorndike, Me. 

—~<1--- . 
DIED. 

HAVILAND.—At Mount Kisco, N. Y., on the 31st 
of First month, 1869, Rachel M. Haviland, widow | 
of Ebenezer Haviland, aged 69 years, a member and 
elder of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. It is believed 
that through mercy her end was peace. 

BOND.—On the 16th of Second month, 1869, in the 
47th year of her age, Charlotte, wife of Elihu Bond, 
a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting, Ind. 
During a suffering illvess of more than 16 years, 
she was a bright example of Christian meekness 
and patience, being never known to murmur or 
repine ; in her severest pains she would exclaim, 
** Oh, Lord, thy willand not mine be done.”’ ‘‘ This 
light affliction of mine, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for mea far more exceeding and eternal 
Weight of glory.’ It was instructive to those who 
often gathered around her to witness her meek and 
quiet spirit and child-like trust in God. “ The Lord 
is my strength in whom I will trust; his ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all his paths are peace.”’ 
On its being remarked to her, but a few days before 
her death, concerning this sore affliction, she said, 
‘*‘ No tongue can convey any adequate idea of my 
sufferings, but it is no doubt for some wise purpose, 
which will be revealed in that day when all secrets 
are to be made known; and I am content if I may 
only be clear of the blood of all men.’? Thus she 
died in the triumphs of living faith, leaving to her 
family and friends a most satisfactory evidence that 
she has exchanged a life of suffering for a mansion 
in her Father’s house. 

CHARLES.—On the 11th of Second month, 1869, 
Samuel Charles, a much esteemed member of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting, Ind., in the 72nd year of 
his age. This dear Friend was characterized by humil 


ity and Christian firmness. He was many years an 


elder, and filled with ability several important posi- 


tions in the Church. He stood firmly on the side of 
the slaves in their darkest hour, and he lived to 
see their liberation. He died, as he had lived, in full 
faith in Christ as his only Saviour, and in the hope 
of a glorious resurrection. 

HOLLINGSWORTH. — On the 12th of Second 
month, 1869, in the 54th year of her age, Anna, 
wife of Absalom Hollingsworth, a beloved member 
and elder of Union Monthly Meeting, Jasper county, 
Mo. She was favored to feel that there was nothing 
in her way, and expressed her willingness to depatt. 

tis reverently believed that she has entered into 
the joy of her Lord. 

FERREE.—On the 2nd of Third month, 1869, in 
the 29th year of her age, Rebecca, wife of Clark 
Ferree, a member of West Union Monthly Meeting, 
Ind., and, as is believed, one of the redeemed of 
the Lord. Her death occurred at her new home in 
Jasper County, Mo., which she reached in extreme 
illness a few days before. 

WHEELER.—At the residence of his son, Jona- 
than Wheeler, in Jasper County, Mo., on the 6th of 
Twelfth month, 1868, John Wheeler, in his 82nd 
year, a member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting, Ind.; 
leaving a consoling evidence that he was one of the 
‘* redeemed of the Lord, whom He hath redeemed 
from the hand of the enemy.’’? Our dear Friend 
lived in North Carolina until after the late war, after 
which he removed tothe West. 

CHAPMAN.—On the 18th of Third month, 1869, 
William Chapman, in the 90th year of his age, a 


member of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting, Ind. In 
his last illness this dear Friend was much engaged 
in prayer for himself and family ; he was patient 
and sweetly resigned to the Divine Will; he died 
in peace, saying near the close, ‘‘I am at the river- 
side, and the gates are open to receive me.”’ 


PEMBERTON.—At the residence of her son-in- 
law, Thomas Knight, in Grant County, Ind., on the 
17th of Eleventh month, 1868, Tace, wife of 
Isaiah Pemberton, in the 58th year of her age, a 
member of Back Creek Monthly Meeting, leaving 
to her relatives and friends the sweet evidence that 
she was prepared to enter into one of the mansions 
prepared by our blessed Saviour. 

PEELE.—On the 30th of First month, 1869, 
John Peele, a member and elder of Richsquare 
Monthly Meeting, Northampton County, N. C., in 
his 76th year. In the removal of this dear Friend, 
his family and the Church have sustained a great 
loss ; of the latter he was one of the main pillars, 
often pressing through much bodily weakness to 
attend meeting, and when there, was engaged in 
fervency of spirit, or in the exercise of the discipline, 
in which his judgment was sound and discriminat- 
ing; not hasty to give an opinion, as he had a low es- 
timate of himself, but when done, it bore the unction 
of truth. The last few years of his life were at- 
tended with much bodily weakness, and when 
brought to a death-bed he was calm and patient, 
‘‘ waiting for the coming of the Lord.’’ Those who 
knew him were often reminded of the text, ‘‘ Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed 
on Thee, because he trusteth in Thee,”’ and they 
have the consoling evidence that he met the Bride- 
groom of souls with bis lamp trimmed and burning, 
and is now reaping his rich reward. 

HADLEY.—On the &th of First month, 1869, at 

| his residence, near Clarksville, Ohio, John Hadley, 

in the 73d year of his age, a valued member of 
Springfield Monthly Meeting. He suffered much 
bodily affliction during the last few months of his 
life, but bore it with great patience and resignation, 
often expressing that his time here was short, that 
he was ready and willing to go, leaving evidence 
that his end was peace. 

BARRETT.—On the 25th of Twelfth month, 1868, 
John V. Barrett, in his 67th year, a member of Fair- 
field Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

WHITSON.—At West Newton, Ind., on the 12th 
of Second month, 1868, Joel Whitson, aged 57 years, 
a member of Beech Grove Monthly Meeting. 

HODSON.—At her residence near Plainfield, Ind., 
on the 19th of First month, 1869, Catharine, wife of 
tobert W. Hodson, in the 72d year of her age; an 
esteemed member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting, 
and for many years an elder, being through Divine 
grace enabled to fill acceptably and usefully that 
responsible station. She manifested the Christian 
graces in the various relations of life, and in the 
Christian fortitude and patience with which, through 
a protracted illness, she bore much physical suffer- 
ing. Her mind was clear to the last, and she qui- 
etly passed away in full faith and confidence that 
through the atoning blood of Christ she would be 
permitted to enter through the gate into the city. 

FRAZER.—On the 19th of Third month, 1569, at 
the residence of her son Jonathan Frazer, near 
Paoli, Ind., Mary Frazer, aged nearly $9 years; a 
member of Lick Creek Monthly Meeting. This 
dear Christian was an example of meekness and 
piety, manifesting zeal and love for the Saviour by 
the attendance of our religious meetings, and often 
appearing therein in vocal praise and prayer. 
Though she was blind for many years, and her 
| hearing much impaired, yet she loved to meet with 
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her friends for Divi ine service. The last few months, 
by increasing age and infirmity, were spent at her 
fireside, until death came, when she quietly re 
signed her spirit to Him who gave it, without sick- 
ness, sigh, groan or struggle. 

Tue Sixta Anxvat Meerine of * Friends’ 
ation of Philadelphia and vicinity, for the Relief of 
Colored Freedmen,’’ will be held in Arch Street 
Meeting House, in this city, on Ssconp pay evening, 
19th inst., at halt past 7o’vlock. All Friends inter- 
ested are invited to attend. 

Joun B. Garrett, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, Fourth month, 1869. 

anette 

HAvgerrorRD Scuoo. Association.—A Stated 
pual Meeting of the Haverford School 
will be held on Second day, 
1569, at 3 o’clock, P.M., at the Committee Room of 
Arch St. Meeting- house, in this city. 

Members are particularly desired to keep the no- 
tice in view, and attend the Annual Meetings. The 
Charter reyuiring a quorum of twenty Shareholders 
to transact business, it is sometimes difficult to as- 
semble the requisite number. 
Puitie C 
1809. 


An- 
Association 
Fourth month 12th, 


’ 


- Garrett, Sec’y. 


Philada., 34 mo. 27 
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Pir.evus, ATHENS, F%d. vy the 
Qist No. of Friends’ that our dear 
friends are pleading for attention to the ap- 
peal for printing a journal in the Greek lan- 
guage. We are not discouraged by the small 
response, but from the prompt beginning hope 
the little from the will be followed by 
the mites of many. May those who have not 
money to give, pray. 


o 
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Ll‘th.—lI see | 


Review, 


— 


few, 


‘*The course of prayer who knows ? 
It springs in silence where it will, 
It springeth out of sight, and flows 
At first, a lowly rill, 
But streams shall meet it by and by 
From thousand sympathetic hearts, 
When daily, through Christ's open gate 
They see the Gentile spirits press 
Brightening their high estate 
With dearer happiness.”’ 

Our honored friend Eli Jones, in a recent 
letter, says: 

‘*To my own mind scarcely any one thing seems 
of more importance tothe Grecian youth, than a 
well and suitably edited periodical, where the 
simple and soul-saving truths of the gospel shall be 
lovingly and truthfully set forth.’’ 


, Yours in Christian fellowship, 
ELIZABETH Masson. 
6th.—A private letter from 
“We are having much inter- 
est among our French Friends. The Review 
of 2d mo. 20th, was read to me yesterday. 
The letter from F. T. K. to S. B. and M. C. 
C. i our party much. It gives a 


Nismes, 3d mo. 
Eli Jones says: 


interested 
pleasing view of the improvement going for- 
ward in North Carolina, a work greater in 
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| its results i in » days to come, than the most san- 


guine have yet conceived. We hope to sail 
from Marseilles for Alexandria on the 9th.” 
Fatmovtn, 10th of 3d mo., 

My dear fri nd Wm. a Allinson. —Thy wel- 
come letter of 19th of First month, coutain- 
ing the draft for £31 [$206.59] for Elizabeth 
Maria Thompson’s girls’ schools, was briefly 
acknowledged by me at the time. 

I sent this remittance to E. M. T.’s sister, 
Susette H. Smith, Morden College, Black- 
heath, and received her grateful acknowledg- 
ment of this gift of generous American sym- 
pathy with her sister’s work among Syrian 
females. S. H. Smith told me that she con- 
sidered that her sister’s present position of 
great usefulness and extensive Christian in- 
fluence originated in her love for the Jews at 
Jerusalem, ‘hey shall prosper that love 
thee.” 

[I enclose some letters and papers relative 
to the Syrian schools, and the teaching of the 
blind, thinking that they may interest thee. 
Mentor Mott 18 doing good service in trans- 
lating portions of Scripture into the raised 
Arabie character for the blind, the more im- 
portant in a country where virulent ophthal- 
mia is common, and the number of b lind per- 
sons, young and old, consequently very large. 

E. M. Thompson’s successful opening of the 
school at Zachleh, that popt ulous outpost of 
the “pure Maronite district,” forms an im- 
portant feature in her work for last year. 

A few days after receiving thy letter I 
went to London to endeavor to be of service 
to our dear friends Eli and Sibyl Jones, pre- 
viously to their second departure for the East. 
We spent the following First-day together at 
the residence of our kind friend Joseph Cros-, 
field at Reigate. FE. and 8S. J. attended both 
meetings, and the former also went to an 
we meeting held by a friend in the 

‘ountry, an agriculturist, among his poor 
ne ighbors in a building set apart for the pur- 
pose. 

I was glad to see our dear friend S. J. so 
much improved in health, and both in good 
spirits at the prospect before them. They go 
well escorted, with E. C. Miller and J. R. 
Pim of Dublin, as travelling companions, 
and Thomas Christy Wakefield of Ballitore, 
as fellow traveller. Richard Allen of Dublin, 
also intended to join them in the south of 
France, but was prevented by indisposition 
from doing so previously. T. C. W. has 
written from Congenies mentioning some 
meetings attended by them, and adding their 
intention to embark on the 8th or 9th instant 
at Marseilles for'Alexandria. After visiting 
Cairo they look towards Jaffa, Jerusalem, 
Nazareth, &c., Beirdt and the Lebanon. Thou 
wilt be glad to hear that they have taken 
with them, for appropriation, in accordance 
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with the circular, the sum of £375, from 
Friends in Great Britain and Ireland for 
schools, &e They were also supplied with 
grants from the Britis h and Foreign Bible 
Society, the Friends’ Tract, and Religious 
Tract Societies. Turning nearer home, it 
may interest thee to know that the deputation 
of the Peace Society, was gratified by seeing 
thy notice in the Review of their meetings 
and tracts. He held many lectures in this 
neighborhood ; many in Wesleyan Methodist 
chapels, freely lent for the purpose. A large 
distribution of peace tracts followed. The 
North Carolina pamphlet was brought before 
the notice ot 

Since returning 


some of his audiences. 

from London I have been 
engaged with in arranging some lec- 
tures by the well-known biblical scholar and 
philologist, F. H. Scrivener, M. A.,in various 
towns in this county, on the progress of the 
Excavations at Jerusalem, conducted by the 
Palestine Exploration Fond, with the object 
of obtaining subscribers. A_ little h vel p from 
different parts of England will give the Fund 
a more permanent character than it has 
hitherto had. The position of the great wall 
aud towers round Ophel has been found re 
markably to coincide with the line laid down 
as its probable position by the well-known 
American traveller, the accurate Dr, Robin- 
son. Our companion and helper last winter 
in Mount Lebanon, Elijah G. Saleebey, 
still in Scotland. His school work is ¢ 
ing and prospering in his hands. 
ago the Baptist minister 


to A. T. Rose, 


others 


is 
is grow- 
A few days 
here introduced me 
of Rangoon, of the de- 
voted band of American Missionaries at Bur- 
mah. He was on his way to America, intend- 
ing to call at Boston en route to Michigan. 
He was well acquainted with our late fellow 
passenger,—Thomas, also from Burmah, whom 
we met in the steamer from Alexandria to 


one 


Marseilles, and whose strength only survived 


to enable him to reach his native land to die. 
A local paper dated 27th ultimo, states that 
the contributions from Wesleyans to Foreign 
Missions from Falmouth, Penryn, and adja- 
cent villages, have this year amounted to the 
noble of £228 183s. 1d. Surely the 
Holy Spirit is working mightily in the earth 
to bring the nations to Christ. 
Thy sincere friend, A. Ltoyp Fox. 
Nimes, Garp, Fraxce, 3d mo. 4th, 1869. 

Dear friend William J. Allinson.—A letter 
from Folkstone, from Eli Jones, has already 
told thee of our dear friends having again 
started for the East. Thou wilt be interested 
in hearing of their welfare thus far on their 
journey, and of the progress up to this time 
of the work in which they have again gone 
forth at the call of their Master. 

We came south rapidly, leaving Folkstone 
on the afternoon of Second-day the 22d, sleep- 
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ing ¢ that night j in Paris, wall after travelling 
through the following day and night, reac ched 
Nimes early on Fourth- day morning by the 
same route as last year. We passed as be- 
fore through the fruitful valleys of Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy, Lyonnais and Languedoc, a 
great part of which is devoted to the cul- 
ture of the vine, which not being yet in leaf, 
the country looks barer than it did in the 
autumn, when the rich tints on the vine- 
leaves gave a fine coloring to the landscape. 
In this neighborhood the evergreen olive 
clothes the country at all seasons ; these trees, 
interspersed among the mulberries and vine- 
yards, covering the terraced sides of the lime- 
stone hills, give the country very much the 
appearance “of Syria and Palestine; this re- 
semblance between the two countries strikes 
us very much on seeing the south of France 
again. On leaving London, it had been ar- 
ranged to sail from Marseilles at the begin- 
ning of the following week, making a very 
short stay xmong Friends in the south of 
France. When we reached this place 9 how- 
ever, so much work opened up, and there was 
such a desire, both among Friends and others, 
that E.andS. Jones should remain a little while 
with them to give some opportunity of meet- 
ing them, that it did not seem right to hasten 
away without spending at least a week in this 
very interesting neighborhood. The Friends’ 
stay in Nimes 16 years ago, and their inter- 
course with the serious people of this part 
of France, have made a very lasting impres- 
sion, and they are renewing acquaintance 
with many whom they then knew, and who 
received during their visit a lasting influence 
for good; it is very pleasant and encouraging 
to see how joyfully and thankfully they are 
welcomed back. Jules and Clarisse Paradon, 
the kind helpers of Friends here, the former 
long an interpreter for English and American 
Friends, soon joined us, as well others 
either resident in Nimes or the neighborhood : 
a meeting was held with this little company 
on the evening of ourarrival. The following 
day, Babut, one of the Protestant pastors of 
Nime ‘2, called on E. andS. 
them back to the place, and to express his 
readiness to assist their work by interpreting 
for them, or in any other manner showing 
his sympathy. He has great command of the 
English language, and is an earnest-minded 
man, a nephew of the good Adolph Monod, 
whose sermons preached on his death-bed are 
probably as well known in America in 
England. The dear Friends had a meeting 
in the evening in one of the Protestant chap- 
els, J. Paradon interpreting, where the peo- 
ple were earnestly invited to come to Jesus, 
and to seek after spiritual communion with 
Him. On Sixth-day the 26th, we drove to 
Fontanes, a village about twelve miles from 


ais 


Jones to welcome 


as 
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Nimes, where the largest oneies of F rene h | 
Friends are congregated. Here lives Daniel 
Brun, one of the oldest members of the So- 
ciety, a minister for thirty years, with a very 
lively gift, and much be loved by the young 
people. In the afternoon a very good meet- 
ing was held with the Friends and some 
others, among whom were two pastors from 
the neighboring village of Sommiéres. On 
this occasion all were very lovingly invited 
to look unto Jesus and be saved, the mourn- 
ers were comforted, and ‘the gospel fully 
preached, the barley-loaves and the fishes, 
blessed by the Heavenly Master, being dis- 
tributed by His disciples to the feeding of 
those assembled. Daniel Brun also spoke, 
alluding to the Friends as ministers, from a 
tar land, of the gospel, the same gospel which 
has been preached for 1800 years, besides 
which there is no other: and exhorting all to 
examine whether they were true believers in 
this gospel, for if not Christ’s servants whose 
must we be? There are seventy or eighty 
Friends in the south of France, chiefly lo- 
cated at Nimes, Congenies, Fontanes and St. 
Gilles, and one or two other villages, at a few 
miles’ distance from each other. The greater 
number of these meet on First-day at Con- 
yenies, a we were kindly entertained 
the house of Lydia Majolier. There were 
yood meetings held in Friends’ Meeting-house 
there on Seventh-day evening, and on First- 
day morning, where several not Friends, 
were present, among others two or three pas- 
tors from the ne ighborhood. Here, as every- 
where else, Christ was fully preached, as the 
Son of God, as our only Saviour, and as He 
who seeks by the Holy Spirit to enter our 
hearts, and to give us to partake of the bread 
and water of life. Daniel Brun and Jules 
Paradon also took part acceptably in the 
ministry, the former referring to the early 
Apostles as unlearned men, but endued with 
power from on high, sympathizing with some 
present with whom the balance turned neither 
one way nor the other, and desiring that some 
word might be given him for them which, 
though but as a grain of sand, might turn 
the scale in favor of good. In the afternoon 
a meeting was held more particularly for 
Friends, when E. and S. Jones’ certificates 
were read, warm sy — expressed with 
them in their labors there, and prayers offered 
for their sain and a servation in their 
more distant journeyings ; while ~ dear 
Friends had much comfort, encouragement 
and exhortation to give to those not with’ us. 
In the evening, about 500 of the inhabitants 
of Congenies met in the temple, which the 
pastor freely offered for E. and S. J’s use, and 
here, we may trust, the words earnestly and 
praye fully spoken were blessed to many of 


those present, as the pe ople were very attent- | 
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ive and many of howe affecte d, prayer being 
offered for the pastor and his people as well 
as for all men everywhere, in which many 
seemed truly to join. A social meeting was 
held in the evening of the following day, 
when E. and S. Jones gave interesting inform- 
ation on the mission work in the East,which 
was well interpreted by a young French 
woman with a very good knowledge of our 
language. The evening concluded with the 
reading of the 14th chapter of John, followed 
by a good religious opportunity. On Third- 
day the 2d, we went to the neighboring 
village of Calvisson, where, at the invitation 
of Pastor Abauzit, the Friends met in the 
afternoon 200 or 300 children, with whom 
they had a very interesting time, telling them 
of children in other lands who had been made 
happy by finding their Saviour, encouraging 
them to seek this happiness, also directing 
their attention tu the crooked and the straight 
olive trees growing on the hills around, re- 
minding them how each had grown up in its 
own form from a young plant, applying this 
to themselves, and by othe r natural illustra- 
tions encouraging them to set out in, and to 
strive to follow the right way. Pastor Ab- 
auzit, who gave E. and 8. Jones the right 
hand sixteen years ago, and who has preserved 
a warm and true friendship for them, in- 
terpreted on this occasion as well as ata large 
public meeting held in the evening in his 
temple, where the infinite value of the soul, 
the reality and the nearness of eternity, and 
the unspeakable importance of preparing for 
an unending state of being, were dwelt upon, 
as well as the priceless ransom paid for each 
soul, and the love of our Heavenly Father 
towards us. There isa great openness among 
the pastors in this neighborhood, who re- 
member our dear friends’ stay here sixteen 
years ago. Many of them have either in 
person or by message conveyed an e xpre ssion 
of their love and sympathy, and of their 
value of E. and 8S. J.’s services. Ina parting 
interview with Friends and some others at 
Congenies, at which two pastors were present, 
one of them expressed his own and others’ 
thankfulness for the. Friends’ visit, which he 
trusted would be blessed, testifying that they 
brought an element, rather wanting in their 
church, that of brotherly sympathy. He 
prayed with great feeling for a blessing on 
the seed sown there and on that to be borne 
into other lands, as well as on the laborers 
going forth. This parting time was one when 
much love and unity were felt and expressed, 
and was very comforting, as all the inter- 
course with the Friends and others in these 
parts has been. Hoping soon to be able to 
send thee a further account of the visit, 
I am thine sincerely, 
ELLEN CLARE MILLER. 
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Rr HMOND, VaA., od mo. 18th.—[To a Friend, 
in acknowledgment of $100, received in re-| 
sponse to the letter published in No. 31.J 
Thy prompt, efficient response affords me great 
joy. Tears of gratitude flow unbidden_in be- 
holding the of relief, far surpassing 
what I had dared to hope from any quarter. 
Many hearts have been already made glad,— 
many dreary homes have partaken of the 
benefit——many a doleful countenance has re- 
sumed a cheerful smile,—and ere the setting 
sun large numbers will sit with thanksgiving 
by their firesides. In twenty-five minutes | 
from the receipt of the letter, ten families 
were furnished with food and fuel. A load 
of wood just happened along, and I ordered 
its distribution, as economically as possible, 
among the greatest sufferers nearest at hand, 
Very soon other loads were sent where I knew 
they had none. Then corn meal and herring 
(the cheapest food obtainable and much de- 
pended upon,) were purchased at wholesale 
rates, and distributed for the recipients to 
cook for themselves. The cheerful results 
were soon visible in passit ig their dwellings 
and seeing them with a will. I assure 
thee I have lost no time since it has been in 
my power to extend help. I have used the 
whole school for missionaries, teachers and 
all. Our orphans, for two , have not 
ceased to run hither and thither day by day, 
carrying food to the the f 
Many are now sick fiom hunger 
The Surgeon-in-chief asked me to-day why it 
was that were all in good health at the 
Orphanage, whilst disease prevailed at every 
Institution about us. I argued that it was 
easier to take good care of children whilet 
were well than to have the 
when ei vere sick. 

This morning I 
Philad e Iphia, a chee 
priated w holly to the rent of my aged women. 
This was indeed most pleasinfg to and to 
them, and the relief came at a seasonable 
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MONSTERS OF THE DEEP. 

The Magnus’s kraken, and 
of the which Denys de Mont- 
fort represents as entangling in its enormous 


fri are but wild ex- 


Olaus 


‘ . 
stories of 


colossal poulpe, 


arms a three-masted frigate, 
aggerations of an incontestable truth. 
Harting, a Dutch naturalist, “ It 
been a matter of notoriety that 
of an enormous size exist 
no naturalist has hitherto been favored with 
the opportunity of examining and reporting 
upon a complete animal at his leisure. 
Aristotle assigns to the calamary of 
the Mediterranean Sea a length of five cubits 


Says 


has long 


: cephalopods 
In the sea, although 


great 


; que 
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“ach, 
vallon 


selene whose body, as it lay on the be 
was calculated to be equal to a 70 
eask: each arm was 30 feet long, and 
thick as scarcely to be embraced by one man; 
it weighed about 700 pounds. On the whole, 
Iam inclined to think that this story must 
not be thrust aside as fabulous; the simplicity 
of the description and the numerical data are 
greatly in its favor. After all, the dimen- 
sions given do not much exceed those of in- 
dividuals whose existence is well-nigh proved 
by modern writers. 

Sander-Rang, Peron, and Gaimard 
have seen animals, or the remains of animals, 
on the surtace of the ocean, with enormous 
bodies, and arms six to eight jeet long. 
Madame Graham (quoted by Johnston) saw 
a cephalopod whose arms were eighteen feet 
long; and Schwediaver reports the capture 
a cachalot (Physeter) in whose gullet was 
found the arm of a cephalopod, which, though 
imperfect, measured twenty- feet in 
length. In the Hunterian Museum, London, 
are preserved the fins, section of arm, heart 
and mandible of an onyc! the length 
of which, when perfect, could not have been 
less than six feet. These belonged to an in- 
dividual encountered by Banks and Solander, 
the companions of Captain Cook, floating on 
the sea between Cape Horn and Australia. 

One may well believe, with these 
tions before us, that the fears of the pe arl 
and coral fishers are not altogether without 
foundation. These men that they 
are sometimes seized by huge molluscs of 
this family, who endeavor to entangle them 
in their long arms, which are studded with 
suckers and hooks. 

In the present day, Steenstrup has made 
extensive and into the 


history of those gigantic cephalopods. TI 
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Quoy 


OL 
three 


otenthis, 


deserip- 


declare 


valuable researches 
stion arises—Do these monstrous individ- 
uals differ specifically from the smaller species, 
which abound in every sea, and which 
perfectly well known to the naturalist? 
am inclined to answer in the negative. 
size can never form an element in the 
entiation of specic s, espe cially 
animals which probably 
during the whole 
ct of this caution 
numerous mistakes. 
they saw distinct species in individuals 
in reality differed only in age: witn 
history of the Or: ing-Outang rand theSalmon ; 
also, that of Bewick’s “$ Solitary Thrush,” 
now proved to be the Starling in its early 
plumage; and of the “ Whitebait,” Jong 
looked upon as a distinct species, but lately 
shown by Giinther to be the young of the 
Herring. The number of 
* Soft-Lodied cuttle-fish-like animals 
surrounding the head. 
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(or seven to eight feet). Moreover, he as-, 
sures us that Trebius Niger had seen a 
small size is incredibly large, and would be 
still greater but for the incessant depreda- 
tions of numerous en2mies, such as sea-birds, 
dolphins, &c. It is not unlikely that a few 
out of the multitude of survivors make thet 
way to the deeper parts of the ‘an, and 
there in comparative safety continue to in- 
crease in size, until at last they acquire those 
gigantic dimensions, examples of which oc- 


one 


Oct 


casionally come before the world.—Scientific 
Gossip 
70 i x 
—~ <> — 
BEING HIS OWN PILOT. 


A bright boy who loved the sea entered on 
a sailor’s life when very young. He rose to 
quick promotion, and while quite a young 
man was made the master of a ship. One 
day a passenger spoke to him upon the voy-| 
age, and asked if he should anchor off a cer- 
tain headland, supposing he would anchor 
there and telegraph for a pilot to take the 
vessel into port. 

“ Anchor! not I. 
dock with the morning tice. 

“7% 
a pilot.” 

“T am my own pilot,” 

Intent upon reacl 


n 


I mean to be in 


no 


+} 
ul 


ought perhaps you would signal for 


was the curt reply. 

ing port by morning, he 
took a narrow channel to save distance. Old, 
bronzed, and gray-headed seamen turned 
their swarthy faces the sky, which boded 


squally weather, and shook their heads. 


to 


Cautious passengers went to the young Cap 
tain and besought him to take the wider 


ls 


sé 


course, but he only laughed at their fears and 
repeated his promise to be in dock at daybreak. 
We need not pause to dramatize a 
t sea; the alarm of breakers s! 
y through the wind, and the wild orders 
t the life-boats manned. 


iS 
t the captain was 


storm 
1outed hoarse- 
to 
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ats 
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or 
be 
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Enough to say 
yre earlier than he 


na 


promised—tossed sportively upon some weedy 
beach, a dead thing that the waves were 


weary of—a toy that the tempest was tired 
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and his queenly ship and 
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an angry Sea. I 
glory of that young man was his strer 
but he 
There 
der. 
Q, young men, beware 0 
pilot. ‘Take on board the true and abl 
Pilot, wh 
ean 
Boreas, so 
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tal, suicidal blun- 
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o can stride upon those waves, who 
“| 


“ak, * Peace, be still,” to that rough 
h Christ in the vessel 


that “ wit 


you may smileat the storm.” To be emptied 
of self, that is your need. Send a message t 
heaven for help. Telegraph for a_ pilot. 


You won't ask in vain. And encouraged by 
the help that is vouchsafed once, you w 
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ask again and again, and seek grace to help 


in every time of need.—Christian Instructor. 
ee - 
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For 
PLUCKED THAT FLOWER ?* 
(On readina the « rquisite memoir of George Sidney 


@uyler, one of the twin children of Theodore Ledyard 
Cuyler.) 


WHO 


BY CHARLES A. WALTERS. 
‘* Who placked that flower ?”’ the gardener said, 
As, walking with his friend, he spied 
A stalk with mutilated head, 
Where once had bloomed his hope and pride ; 
A brief response his comrade made, 
**The Master; let thy murmurings cease ;"’ 
The gard’ner meekly bowed his head, 


And from that moment held his peace. 


** Who plucked that flower ?’’ the mother cries 
In anguish deep, and dark and wild, 
*“T have no more on earth to prize ; 
Who took my own, my darling child ?”’ 
While yet she speaks, a calmness stills 
The waves of sorrow’s sea: they cease ; 
‘*Tt is the Master, thus He wills,” 
And so the mother holds her peace. 


** Who plucked that flower ? my darling boy,”’ 
The father says in hopeless grief, . 
** He was my light, my life, my joy, 
There’s nothing now can bring relief :”’ 
But lo! there shines from heaven a light, 
He sees, and all his sorrows cease ; 
**It is the Master, all is right,”’ 
And so the father holds his peace. 


‘* Who plucked that flower ?’’ the man of care 
Exclaims, when wealth eludes his grasp, 
And vanishes in misty air, oP: 

The prize he fondly hoped toc 
A voice falls gently on his ear, 

**The Master, let thy longings cease ; 
Wealth cannot buy an entrance here ;”’ 

And so the worldling holds his peace. 


las 


Pp. 


* Who plucked that flower I’ve watched so long ?”’ 
The aspirant for honor cries, 

‘* With it my hopes for fame were strong ; 
Without it all ambition dies.”’ 

An answer comes: ‘* Humility 
Will bid all love of glory cease ; 

**It is the Master, yes, ’tis He.”’ 
And so the murm’rer holds his peace. 


** Who plucked that flower ?”’ we all inquire, 
When disappointment is our lot, 

And hopes are blasted as by fire, 
The 


3ut when we list to Jesus’ 


‘ 


‘ 
i 


iture dark, the past a blot. 

voice, 
Our marmurinugs all auickly 

**Tt is the Master ;’ 


And all, submissive, hold our peace. 


ease, 


we rejoice 


‘* Who plucked that flower to us 30 sweet ?’’ 
Oh, C 


In every 


iristian | why the question press ? 
orrow we may meet 


Righteousness. 


And bless the Lord our Ri; 
The Master gave, the Master takes; 

We are the stewards of His 
The garden of our joys Ile ma 


He plucks the flowers ; 


yrace, 


Th 


hold our peace, 


*Who piucked that Flower 


CRIED THE GARDENE 


R, 


AS RE WALKED THROTGH THE GARDEN. 





His FELLOW SERVANT ANSWERED, 
“THE MASTER.” 
AND THE GARDENER HELD EIS PRACE, 
| Jnscription in an English Church-Y 
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SUMMARY NEWS. 


Foreien IntTeELuiGence.—European advices to the 
5th inst. have been received. 


OF 


Great Brirary.—The Royal Commission appoint- 
ed to inquire into the naturalization laws have 
made their report. They recommend the enact- 
ment of a law recognizing naturalization abroad as 
alienating British subjecta from their allegiance to 
England, and propose the entire abolition of the 
disabilities of aliens to hold landed property. 

Another terrible explosion took place in a colliery 
in Lancashire, on the Ist inst., by which 28 per- 
sons were killed and many others badly injured. 

The contract for carrying the mails between 
Liverpool and New York has finally been awarded to 
the Cunard line of steamers by the Post-office De 
partment. The company proposes to construct two 
tast steamers. 

Spain.—A new loan, asked by the provisional 
government, was voted by the Constituent Cortes 
on the 30th ult. Hostility to the conscription law 
coutinues in the provinces, and resh outbreaks are 
apprehended, Gen. Prim, Minister of War, has 
asked the Cortes to grant a contingent of 0,000 
men for the army forthe year 1869. Troops have 
been going forward to the Pyrenees to prevent 
parties of Carlists from crossing the frontier from 
France. 

Greece.—The Greek Legislature has been dis- 
solved, in order to obtain an expression of the 
popular sentiment on the Ministry’s recent change 
of policy on the dispute with Turkey. 
will be held on the 16th of next month 
body, to assemble 6th mo, Sth. It 
the members of which, 


} 
, are elected 


Elections 
for a new 
consists of a 
single Chamber, 170 in 
number for four years, but they rarely 
serve the full term, as the government often exer- 
cises its constitutional authority to dissolve the 
Chamber, 

The Turkish Ambassador has presented his cre- 
dentials to the King. 

TurkEy.—The i y with Persia appear ina 
fair way to be settled, the tw ernments having 
agreed to refer the rectification the frontier toa 


mixed commissit and Persian subjects. 


0 gov 

of 
n of Turkish 

SovTs APRICA. Advices received 
England from Cape Town, that a tract of 
rn Africa, l 
wi acd 


— have in 
ountry in 
rom 15 to 150 
causing great 


bat many natives per- 


South: 500 miles long, a 


miles ie, been burned over, 


destruction roperty, and t 


! 
of p 
ished in the fl 
Soutrn America.—It 


ames. 

is announced that the Pernu- 
instructed 
arrangements for 
ie Span shi 


ice, who is believed to have 


to Wa 
government 


on) 
Mul 


vian Minister 
by his 
ttling the d y With Spa 
Minister to the same pl 


authorized, 


has been 


nm 
enter on 


se 


with 


ti 
vl 


D, 
been similarly 
they cannot agree, 
dent of 
fin al. 
Yellow fever 


Any points on which 
are to be submitted tothe Presi- 
the United States, whose decision will be 
still prevailed at the | 
along the coast of Peru. At Lima it had become 
milder, but at Arica, it continued very virulent, 
140 persons, it was said, having died in three days, 
and the pl x almost dey opulate i. 

The Senate of Colombia was considering the treaty 
cently negotiated with that government by 
usbing. on behalf of the United States, for the 
construction of a ship-canal across the Isthmus of 
Darien. The committee to which the treaty was re 
ferred advised that 
ous to the integrity of Colombia, and not presenting 
sufficient inducements to part with this valuable 
portion of its territory. They advised that a new 
treaty for the same object be proposed to the United 


ast accounts, 


ce bein 


r 
( 


t should be rejected, as danger- 


| $39, 303,916.64, making an aggregate of $2 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


| States, embodying the maintenanee of the sover- 
| eignty of Colombia and the integrity of its territory; 
}& guaranteed neutrality toward all, and perfect 
equality for all nations; direct and palpable benefits 
for Colombia, with an increasing yearly revenue, 
and if possible a remuneration in advance ; and se- 
curity for the prompt and certain execution of the 
work. It was doubted whether the Senate would 
concur with the committee. 


Domgstic.—The monthly statement of the' public 
debt on the lst instant, showed a total debt of $2,- 
596,898,538.64, with accrued interest amounting to 

2,636, 202, - 
455.28; cash in Treasury, 3111,005,993.54. The 
bonds issued to the Pacific railroads amounted to 
$56,852,320, and the accrued interest thereon. with 
the excess of that previously accumulated over the 
amount received by the government from tranpspor- 
tation, &c., was $2,915,320. Since the statement 
of lst ult. the principal of the debt has been de- 
creased $2,573,039.28, while $2, 915,320, issued to 
the Pacific railroads, makes a total 
debt proper of $5,507,359. 


vio, 


reduction of 


Concress.—The conference committee on the 
bill repealing the Tenure of Office act agreed upon a 
report, providing that every officer appointed with 
the consent of the Senate, shall hold his office 
during the term for which he was appointed, unless 
removed with the consent of the Senate, or by the 
appointment with like consent, of a successor; that 
the President, during recess, may suspend any 
civil officer appointed with the consent of the 
Senate, (except U. 8. Judges,) until the end of the 
next session, and designate another to perform his 
functions; that he shall within thirty days after 
the commencement of a session, nominate persons 
to fill all vacancies existing previous to the meeting 
of the Senate, except for offices which he tlinks 
ought not to be filled; and if the Senate refuse to 
confirm an appointment in the place ofa suspended 
officer, then, and not otherwise, the President shall 
nominate another as soon as practicable. The bill 
in this form was adopted by both Houses, in the 
Senate by 42 to 8, in the House by 105 to 67; and 
it has been signed by the President. The Senate 
passed also, a bill to authorize the purchase of lands 
from the Osage Indians by actual settlers ; the In- 
lian Appropriation bill with an amendment pro- 
viding for a board of ten commissioners to have 
joint control with the Interior Department over the 
disbursements ; and joint resolutions as follows: 
requiring of every person asking removal of political 
disabilities, a sworn statement of the grounds on 
which he asks it; authorizing the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs to appoint guardians for minor In- 
dians entitled to pensions or bounties; 
bridge ov 


authorizing 
the construction of a railroad er the Ohio 
at Paducah, Ky.; and a resolution instracting the 
Judiciary Committee to report a bill defining the 
law which made eight hours a day’s work for 
mechanics and laborers in the service of the United 
States. 

The House passed the Miscellaneous Deficiency 
bill; the Senate bill continuing freedimen’s hospitals 
at Richmond, Vicksburg, and in the District of 
Columbia ; the post route bill; a substitute for the 
Senate bill authorizing settlers to purchase lands 
from the Usage Indians ; a bill authorizing the North- 
ern Pacifie R. R, to extend its line to Puget’s Sound; 
and a resolution to annul so much of the Cherokee 
Indian treaties of 1566 and 1% authorizes the 
sale of their lauds. The biil to provide for the or- 
ganization of a provisional government for Missis- 
sippi, was postponed to the 12th; month next, by a 
vote of 102 to 62. 
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